TO               History of Local Rates

were generally maintained by obligations of a feudal
character, particular bridges being burdens on par-
ticular lands.1

Thus it conies about that the importance of local
rates is not so ancient a matter as we might be
tempted to expect on general considerations. I doubt
if any very clear and important cases of local rates
are likely to be found earlier than the thirteenth
century.

Plenty of such cases, however, existed in the middle
of that century. The customs of Eomney Marsh,
which then were at any rate old enough to be described
as " ancient and approved/7 required certain services
from the men of the marsh which are marked by the
distinguishing characteristics of a local rate. In 1250,
we read, some dispute occurred between the twenty-
four jurats of Rornney Marsh and certain men of the
marsh, who were bound to repair the sea-walls and
watercourses according to the quantity of their lands
and tenements. Sir Henry de Bathe, the justiciar,
was appointed to hear and determine the contentions
which had arisen, and issued an ordinance from which,
as Coke says, not only other parts in Kent but all
England received light and direction.2

According to this ordinance, " By the whole com-
monalty of the same marsh twelve lawful men may
be chosen, to wit, six of the fee of the Archbishop of
Canterbury, and six of the barony, which, being sworn,

1  Lands so liable sometimes formed the basis of a kind of corpo-
ration.   The " lands contributory to Eochester Bridge," for example,
had two wardens, twelve assistants, and a commonalty.   See iS Eliz.,
c. 17, and 27 Eliz., c. 25.

2  Sir "William Dugdale, History of Embanking and Draining of
Divers Fens and Marshes, 1662, pp. 17-19 : Coke, Inst. iv. c. 62, p. 276.